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SONGS OF FAREWELL 


BEFORE QUIET 


WILL think of water-lilies 
Growing in a darkened pool, 
And my breath shall move like water, 
And my hands be limp and cool. 


It shall be as though I waited 
In a wooded place alone; 

I will learn the peace of lilies 

And will take it for my own. 


If a twinge of thought, if yearning 
Come like wind into this place, 

I will bear it like the shadow 

Of a leaf across my face. 
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SONG TO BE KNOWN BEFORE DEATH 


Laughter shapes a new love 
In the mind now grown 
Complacent with the sorrow 
Of love that sleeps like stone. 
Laughter is an arrow, 

Blown as light is blown. 


Laughter is the true love. 
One by one by one, 

First loves turn to trouble, 
Grow wistful and are done. 
But laughter is a bubble 
Unmindful of the sun. 


PLEASANTRY 


Never by a window, 
Never near a wall 

Troubled with a thousand shadows, 
Have I watched the evening fall. 


Never wall nor window 
Had much to do with me— 
I who had for gracious living 


A hut beside the sea. 


And when the half lights gather 
Like a flock of narrow birds, 
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Hazel Hall 


Think of me listening myself to death 
On the ocean’s mumbled words. 


THE RELINQUISHER 


You rid your blood of the sound of sea, 
You hush your boasting heart, and make 
Your flesh as meek as your ash will be, 
Cooling it well for your hands’ hot sake, 
Until your hands lie still together 

Like one were stone and the other feather. 


You press all beauty into word 

So burning that it may accuse 

Like a sorrow, like a sword. 

You lose yourself to wear the shoes 

Of sleep, and go where is no knowing 

And the wind is blind with its own blowing. 


If you have what life cannot take, 

It is so nearly death’s no name 

Will utter it. It is an ache 

Grown numb: incurious love of flame 
Upon the unseen hearth, the near 
Beat of rain you do not hear. 


SUBMERGENCE 


The only loneliness is the wind’s, 
The only sorrow is the sea’s. 
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Why must a heart ache all life long 
To learn such simple truths as these? 


Lonely hours burn out like candles, 

And sorrow is a leaf swept by; 

But the wind is lonely forever and forever, 
And the sea must hush an eternal cry. 


PROTEST 


I 


A quiet moves upon me. 

It is not drifting snow. 

Like snow it chills my mouth 
And brings my breathing low. 
It moves like sand against me, 
Cleaning, covering. 

It is not sand; it is 
Not anything. 


II 


Do lions fall down worn 
And beautiful, to lie 

In death that is but scorn 
Of life, quite proud to die? 


There is someone who would 
Protest for fear her head 

Be denied that lasting mood 
Becoming to the dead. 
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Hazel Hall 


Ill 


They must walk ever where the wind 
Curves like grain about their feet, 
Never to stoop to pluck the wind 

To learn if it be gold and sweet, 
Never to have a stalk of wind 

To carry in their hands like wheat. 


4 WOMAN PONDERS 


My hands have uttered prayer. 
They have been afraid 
Of terror and despair. 
My hands have uttered prayer. 


My lips were more afraid 

Of cowardice than pain. 

They have not asked, nor made 
A syllable of pain. 


My lips have wrought a quiet 
To bind them like a mesh— 
A web that is a riot 

Of silences . . . a quiet 
That yet may snare the flesh. 


EXPERIENCED GRIEVER 


Never say of me: 


She had no tears to weep— 
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Her hard eyes knew but little more 
Than brush of wind and sleep. 


And never say of me: 

Tears were in her eyes 

Till, like a curtain, weeping hung 
Across her dearest skies. 


Say this: Her tears were plenty 
She wore them in her mind, 
Where every one became a moon, 
And terrible and kind. 


HEARSAY 


They say there are shadows 
That wait for your hands, 
Water-cool shadows 
To cover your hands. 


They say there is twilight 
For eyes that are done 
With piecing together 
The colors of sun; 

They say there is twilight 
Kinder than sun. 


They tell of the purple 
Of time that will sweep 
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Hazel Hall 


Over you, purple 

Where you will sleep— 
Purple time drifting 

Like sand where you sleep. 


SLEEP CHARM 


Mistily my sleep comes down. 
(What now of the brilliant sea?) 
Mistily the silken brown 
Darkness covers me. 


Quietly my sleep draws near. 

(What now of the wind’s long flight?) 
Quietly comes down the dear 
Nothingness of night. 


DEATH DEFIED 


Where is your tree could shade her 

As life has done, 

That covered her with black moon, 
The colder for the sun? 

What sodden dust, what carved stone, 
Where now you bid her rest, 

Could so cement her laughter, 

So weigh upon her breast? 


Hazel Hall 
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CONTRADICTIONS 


MISADVENTURE 


She could not suffer me 

After the me she loved. 

I should more cautiously 
Have come, veiled and gloved. 


I found it hard to meet 

Her disappointed look, 

But one must dress and eat 
Though one has written a book. 


And something in me claimed 
My elbows and my knees, 

And the right to range unnamed 
On tiptoe when I please. 


I said: “My dear, I /earn 
Bumping into chairs. 
Did you ever spurn 

A cherub unawares?” 


I said: “‘ My dear, I think 
The fairies on the lea 
Sometimes drink strong drink. 
Shall you go and see?” 


No matter how I spoke, 
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Grace Fallow Norton 


She felt it was rot I. 
She changed my words, or shook 
Her head with a sigh. 


One day, worn, self-willed, 

I lifted in derision 

A knife-cold voice and killed 
Outright her patient vision. 


“Now, my girl,” I said, 
“ ’ 1 . ”» 
We can begin anew. 
She moaned, “‘4/as!”’ and fled. 


And I was sorry too. 


DOMESTIC HARMONY 


The handkerchiefs are in the drawer— 
Yes, that is what top drawers are for; 
The shirts lie straight here in the press. 
Come now, with your quaint crookedness! 


You'll not find shoes upon the floor— 
No, that is not what floors are for; 
Shoes form, on the shelf, an even border. 
Come now, with all your dear disorder! 


How good it is that you have me 
To lay things out symmetrically 
How wonderful that I have you 
To come and pug,them all askew! 
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THE FOOL 


The wise men said I’d miss the bar 
And when I tried I fell. 

The fool dangled his trinket star 
And cried, “‘ You leap so well!” 


“You leap so well now you musc leap 
This high and very much higher!” 
So when the wise men were asleep 
I jumped the tower and the spire. 
Grace Fallow Norton 


MEDITATION 


Men go dying 
Day after day; 
Shadows gather 
Far away. 


But I am happy 

The whole day long— 
If I live forever 

It will be in song. 


Song unbroken 
My heart shall give. 
Life, I love you— 
Let me live. 
Samuel Heller 
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FALLING LEAVES 
SENTIMENTAL 


“Do you now love me as in our younger days?” 
She asked, who made my life what now it is. 
“I’m married now,” she said, “and have a child, 
And I’ve been ill—no doubt you see all this, 
And how my looks are gone you used to praise. 
A mind, of course, I never had.” 

I said: 
“I'd love you if you were a leper, dear; 
That Irish grin would light your stiffened face. 
The way you walk, your silly little voice, 
And desperate graceful ways I loved so well 
Are mine forever. I measure other girls 
In just proportion as they seem like you, 
And write of them not quite unworthily; 
But yet of you directly, except once, 
I stammer little songs I never write. 
My life’s a life of makeshifts ever since, 
And yet our quarrel was hopeless—you know that. 
And still love lasts—and that you know as well.” 


She said: “Oh! I’m so glad. I understand. Good-bye.” 


DEAD YOUTH 


My love was young; her magic springs had left her still a 


child, 
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And when she wept I loved her tears—I loved them till she 
smiled. 

She had two braids of tawny hair, the kind most to my 
taste; 

One hung before and one behind, and both below her waist. 

The mornings when we met alone to find the waiting world 

Are more than gold or fame to me, or diamond crowns im- 
pearled. 

The evenings when we kissed good-night, before we kissed 
too long, 

Have kept my faith in angels clean and my belief in song. 

Ah! winds that blew into our hearts your prophecies of 
dawn, 

The dawn has come, the day is here—but she, my youth, 
is gone. 

Upon those very winds that seemed to be her very breath 

She stretched her fading arms on high and flew away to 
death. 


ON A PASSING FUNERAL 


Goodbye, old chap. Your friends that follow you, 
Each with his own particular disease, 

They do not think they’ll soon be dying too. 
But I, outside the café here at ease, 


Am moved to wonder what your wife will do 
With your old clothes; and fearfully I think 

There’re no more Sunday dinners now for you, 
Nor bed-fellows that snore—and as I drink, 
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Ralph Cheever Durning 


The shadow of my own mortality 

Takes shape and comes to sit upon my lap 
Like a black cat who purrs possessively. 

Let’s go inside. It’s cold. Goodbye, old chap. 


APRIL 


Once I read of starry whirls— 
Worlds in curls 

Born of blundering suns amuck. 
Still amid the spacial war 
Nebular, 


April comes to try her luck. 


Where the snow lay white and sad 
Now the glad 

Old traditions wake today. 

In our favored hemisphere, 

Once a year, 

April finds the earth at play. 


Birdsong in the misty green, 
And the keen 
Smells that wake our long delight, 
Greet the children calling sweet 
Down the street 
In the early Sabbath light. 
Ralph Cheever Dunning 
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SEVEN AGES 


1 


Over the dim hill in the twilight 

Comes a tall White Elephant, 

And his rider the Dark Prince! 

I stand with proud chin like a Princess; 
For I know they are coming to me, 
Bringing strings of emeralds, 

And purple sashes. 

The Dark Prince will smile into my eyes, 
He will kneel at my feet . . . 


They come nearer—they ride by— 
Our neighbor’s hired man and his old gray horse. 


Perhaps tomorrow they will come, 
The Dark Prince and the tall White Elephant. 


II 


They tell me it is sinful to dream, 

Sitting idle on my father’s door-step 

In the gray twilight. 

They laugh at the Dark Prince and the tall White 
Elephant. 

They say I should marry the neighbor’s hired-man, 

For he will bring me home and children. 


I shall find peace and never dream again. 
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Jewell Bothwell Tull 


Ill 


They lied to me. 

I married our neighbor’s hired-man. 

I sit on my own door-step in the dusk. 

The cows are fed, the hogs are fed; 

He is smoking his pipe, sitting with his shoes off—yawning. 
He is a good man. 

My only cry against him is 

That he can hold me in his arm 

And can not hold my dreams. 


IV 


They lied to me! 

There is a baby in my arms— 

There have been five of them; 

Not one has blotted out the long dim hill, 
The purple twilight and the tall Dark Prince. 
I wait, watching the gray road, 

Knowing now it is a sin to dream. 


V 


I sit poking the ashes, watching the clock. 
There’s nothing to do anymore— 

There’s not even anything to dream about. 
I am tired remembering 

How children used to play. 
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VI 


I could say bitter things tonight, 

While the gray wind moans, 

And the gray ash withers as I wither. 

I could complain as the wind complains 

Yet I think the wind knows more the why of its sorrow 
Than do I, 

Withering with the gray ash, 

Sobbing with the gray wind. 


Even the ash has known flame, 
And a bit of blue burning, 
But I have been always gray. 


vil 


I hear them say I am dying, 
And I laugh. 
I know I look to them like a dry and withered leaf 
That has let go at last, 
Fluttering to the ground to be forever buried. 
I am alone in the purple shadow, 
And over the dim hill in the twilight 
Comes a tall White Elephant 
And his rider the Dark Prince! 
They whisper, “It is the end!” 
And I laugh— 
For I know it is beginning! 
Fewell Bothwell Tull 
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A DREAM-POEM 


Lost in a dream one night, 
Verses I wrote, 

Which on my sleeping ear 
Pleasingly smote! 

Like balls a juggler plays— 
Shadow and gleam— 
One by one shining words 
Rose in my dream: 
Choc-o-pic, Columbine, 

Harlequinade, 
Caramel, Brandywine, 
Silver brocade. 


Cinnamon, cellar-door, 
Marionette, 
Nicotine, Kohinoor, 
Opals, aigrette; 
Eskimo, tambourine, 
Sable and vair, 
Archangel, tricotine, 
Vega, Voltaire; 
Ending with this one, the 
Sweetest yet heard, 
Oleomargarine— 
Lyrical word! 
Antoinette De Coursey Patterson 
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SUSAN LOU 


When the young twilight gently drew her scarf 
Over the gray old village, and I strolled 
Home down the twisting street beside the wharf, 
I heard behind me in the dusk two old 
Quavering voices: 

“They’re all gone, I’m to'd.” 
“Yes, all daid now but Susan Lou.” 


““Let’s see, 
Sue Lucy must be nigh on eighty-three.” 


“Or more, I reckon.” 
“And she lives there still?” 


“In the white pillar house up on the hill. 
It’s all shet up now, only for her room.” 


“T mind that room when we were girls—’twas square 
“Sixty feet square—that’s good work for a broom!” 


“There was a four-post bed with curtains there, 
Red tosseled curtains.” 

“Well, she sleeps there still. 
Black George and Mary light the fires and do 
What’s to be done for only Susan Lou.”’ 


“So they’re all gone—” 
And then into the chill 
Of dusk the voices vanished too—and left 
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Louise Redfield Peattie 


All that once brightly patterned warp and weft, 
That Time had woven and had worn, of days 
Here in my hands, as thin as evening haze. 
Louise Redfield Peattie 


PRAIRIE MOTHER 


You are a silver harp-string 
Used as a clothes-line. 


Not yours the nation-honored struggle 

Of the pioneer: 

The prairie has been tamed, 

Save for the fierce wind 

And the clear wild call of spring. 

Long ago you answered. 

Now--the wind each day 

Tears at the washings hung by your stiff fingers; 
And spring tears at the hearts of your sons, 
Chained to the corner drug-store. 


And yei— 
Thin-worn, 
There is no tarnish of regret 
On the shining metal of you: 
Silent, 
Holding up your white burden, 
Holding together the world. 
Phyllis Fackson 
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TWO POEMS 
BEAUTY A GHOST 


Once she was lovely. 

You have seen 
Old birches when the wind was in them? 
And you knew not were they trees 
Or things holier than these. 


You have heard from over the dells 
Not bells, but a faint sprite of bells 
Making discord all sound else? 


There were flowers about, you said; 
But there were no flowers to see. 

Was it a thought of them that went 
About the lands where they had been, 
And the thought was more than scent? 


Once she was lovely, even she. 
She was a queen of knightly men. 


All her beauty is a ghost. 


Once she was lovely, even she. 
She is lovelier now than then. 
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Louis Golding 
THE PASSER-BY 


What is so odorous here where I walk by? 

Is it the tangle of firs at the edge of the soft 

Smoothed meadow? Or the felled firs perhaps? 

Or the abundance of flowers by the hollow bowery laps 

Of the showery stream? Or an air from a piled hay-loft? 
None of these, none of these! 

There were winds that blew from the further wolds of the 
sky, 

That had rustled the tops of tall imperial trees, 

That had beat the heads of blue invisible flowers, 

Like faces bent for the kissing. 

But none of these 


Is odorous he re as Love where l walk by. 


A presence, a beauty, whom ear nor hand nor eye 
Gross with flesh can perceive— 
You shall not know this thing that trembles by 
As more than an odor. Grieve, 
Lumbering son of Eve, 
For not the contours of peaks are so clear to the fleshless eye, 
Nor the s Ing of larks so prec ise to the fleshless ear. 
. Go by! 
Linger not here! 
Louis Golding 
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BARGAIN 


With his unspent youth 
Like a penny in his hand, 
See him scand! 


There’s a look on his face 
Like a child that comes 
To the market-place 
After tops and drums. 


With his youth—his youth 
As a thing that he can spend— 
See him run! 

And what will he have for 
His bargain at the end 
When it’s done? 

I have asked old men 
With their empty purses, 

I have heard the tale 
Each one rehearses, 

And on the last page 
They have all bought age. 
They have all bought age. 


When youth is spent 
Like a penny at a fair, 
The old men tell 

Of the bargains there. 
There was this and that 
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Louise Driscoll 


For a price and a wage, 
But when they came away 
They had all bought age. 


MOUNTAIN STREAM 


The stream that wore this little valley down 

Had patience of the unintelligent. 

It had no care of time. The living things 

That came on cautious feet, thirst-driven, intent 
On water and a waiting enemy, 

Blurred foot-prints of wild things that came before, 
And still the water ate into the shore. 


Death and decay and little running feet, 

And gray flat-headed snakes, swift, slippery, still 
In the cool water-cress, and iris sweet 

Shining through water like a drowned girl’s eyes; 
And water, water, wearing down the hill. 


It’s men who count, saying one, two, three, four; 
It’s beasts that fear, looking from left to right. 
Iris and cardinal-flower are now no more, 
Frost withered the wild rice, and wild ducks take their 
flight. 
The water-rat is dead with his teeth showing, 
Set like a vice—but the stream doesn’t care. 
The stream has centuries beyond our knowing 
To wear and wear. 
Louise Driscoll 
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STEEL-GRAY LINES 


TO A LADY 


I give you tribute, setting it in praise: 
Your deadly eyes and hair, 

And features molded well since Saxon days, 
The will so sheltered there; 


The marvellous cool mind, so sure to draw, 
By instinct older far, 

Men to your power; and then, by instant law, 
To raise the shielding bar. 


TO ANOTHER 


Strange, such antipathies, perceptions true 
Should go to waste, my dear, 

From you, who note with such an airplane view, 
Despise, mistrust and fear. 


Take this for comfort—you, so timorous 
To raise the “‘dormant beast’’— 

The women who have most to fear from us, 
Fear us the least. 


IN THE VILLAGE 


One may live down disgrace, 
If only one may live 
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Edmund Dorset 


Sufficient space; 
Failure being relative. 


But poverty prolonged? 
Whether outlived or no, 
Life’s self is wronged; 

We who have seen it, know. 


A COMFORTER 


The cloud-floor moves in one unbroken mass, 

The air seems burdened with a sense of doom. 
Heigho, my lass! 

With fire and food and candle in the room, 

I know this much; that gloom is only gloom, 

And not itself misfortune. It will pass. 


ON FAILURE 


False counsellors of old! 

How foolishly they told 

That one could learn from failure, being bold. 
What can a man in depths behold? 


One victory shall teach 

More than life’s failures reach 

For all their sum, each multiplying each. 
O the strange powers we fools beseech! 


Edmund Dorset 
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MARGINAL NOTES 


INCIDENT OF THE HAWK-WATCH 


To one who waited thirsty 
At her door 

They whispered she had died 
The night before. 

But though their hawk-eyes swept 
His self-control, 

Exploring for the havoc 
Of his soul, 

They got no sign until 
He turned to go 

And found her lovely footprint 
In the snow. 


MAN PONDERS HIS PROBLEM 


I think she was a bird once, 
She is so light. 

It would break her wing-bones 
To hold her tight. 


Was that she who, laboring 
And spent with child, 
When I crushed her fingers 

Smiled? 
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Belle Turnbull 
ONE MAN 


Three women had his secrets 
Hugged tight. 

Each, for that unique honor, 
In the night 

Stirred in her bed softly 
With delight. 


IN A RESTAURANT 


“I cannot eat coarse-fibered meat,” she said, 

And while the waiter changed her portion, read 

Of one, 

A princess born, who, having lost a crust 

Of coarse black bread less nourishing than dust, 
Gave her slight body to the Neva’s lust 

Rather than face the sun 

One more wolf-hungry day. “That piece of meat,” 
She said, “is better. Will you kindly heat 

This half-cold bun?” 


TO A MOUNTAIN MEADOW 


You who are guarded, 
Cherished by your mountain— 
Safe within his arm 

From the wind’s mad fingers; 
You whom the bluebirds 
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Hover, hover over; 
You whom the stars love, 
Whom the firs find comely— 
Striding down the mountain, 
Crowding round your beauty; 
You who have borne 
Shooting stars and gentians, 
To whom God has given 
Springs within your bosom: 
What comfort can you offer 
To an unloved woman? 

Belle Turnbull 


THE LAST HOUR 


Shut the door softly— 

The world, passing by, 

Knocks upon it and calls, 

Till the dim pool of air 

Is stirred with the cry: 

“Are you there? Are you there?”’ 
The sun marches by, 

And white clouds, and a rare 
Butterfly. 


Shut the window, 
For this one must die. 
Charlotte E. Wilder 
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TWO POEMS 


ORPHEUS 


He could sing sweetly on a string. 

He’d make the music curve around; 

He’d make it tremble through the woods 
And all the trees would leave the ground. 


The tunes could walk on steps of air, 

For in his hand a wire would sing; 

The songs would fly like wild quick geese— 
He could play sweetly on a string. 


If Orpheus would come today, 

Our trees would lean far out to hear, 

And they would stretch limb after limb; 
Then the ellum trees would leave the ground, 
And the sycamores would follow him. 


And the poplar tree and the locust tree 
And the coffeeberry tree would come, 
And all the row of osage thorns, 

And then the little twisted plum. 


He’d lead them off across the hill. 

They’d flow like water toward his feet. 
He’d walk through fields and turn in roads; 
He’d bring them down our street. 
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And he’d go by the blacksmith shop, 

And one would say, “Now who are these?— 
I wonder who that fellow is, 

And where he’s going with the trees!” 


“To the sawmill, likely,” one would say, 
“Oh, yes, the sawmill, I should think.” 
And then he’d cut the horse’s hoof 

And hammers would go clink and clink. 


He could play sweetly on a wire. 


And he would lean down near his lyre 
To hear its songs unfold and wind, 
And it would reach up toward his ear 
To hear the music in his mind. 


And when the road turned by the kiln, 
Then Orpheus would happen to see 

The little plum and the sycamore 

And the poplar tree and the chinaberry tree, 


And all the row of osage thorns— 
When he happened once to look— 
He’d see them coming after him. . . . 
Three birches, and he’d see the oak. 


And he would lead them back again. 
He’d bring each one to its own ground. 
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Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


He’d bring each to its growing-place 
And set them back with sound and sound. 


He’d fit them in with whispered chords, 
And tap them down with humming words. 


CINDERELLA'S SONG 


O little cat beside the stool, 

My grayish cat, my ashy one, 

I'll tell you something in your ear— 
It’s I can put the slipper on. 


The cinders all will brush away, 
O little cat beside my chair; 
And I am very beautiful 

When I comb down my hair. 


My dress was gold, my dress was blue, 
But you can hardly think of that. 

My dress came to me through the air, 
O little cinder-cat. 


My dress is gone a little while; 
My dress was sweet and blue and cool; 
But it will come again to me, 
O little cat beside my stool. 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
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COMMENT 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


DGAR LEE MASTERS, whatever else one may say 

of him, has size. He bulks large, and it may be that 
in that “next age,” to which we accord the ultimate 
accounting, he will make a number of other figures now 
conspicuous look small. He has, not unnaturally, the 
faults that go with size — careless technique, uncritical 
sanctionings, indelicacies of emotional excess, far-sighted- 
ness which misses obvious imperfections of detail. The 
world will sift out and throw away many poems in his 
numerous books of verse, and much of his prose—not all— 
will go into the discard. But when hurrying time has done 
its worst, enough will remain to prove a giant’s stature and 
other attributes of power in this Illinois lawyer-poet of a 
changing age. 

A keen psychologist would find this man’s character and 
development an interesting study. I wish I had known 
him during the festival summer of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, when, a young man just twenty-five, he was having a 
grand time while pretending to begin the practice of law. 
Youth must have been with him unusually exciting, for 
every experience was backed by tremendous vitality, 
physical, mental, emotional. For him the scale of life was 
enhanced by an imagination which carried ordinary ad- 
ventures instantly to the mth power of fulfilment or 
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Edgar Lee Masters 


frustration, bringing delights and agonies beyond the 
reach of lesser men. 

Probably life was excitement enough at this time to 
satisfy the artist in Masters. When at last the instinct for 
literary self-expression began to function, the young lion’s 
voice was about big enough for a mouse. 4 Book of Verses, 
published under the author’s own name in 1898, was about 
as mild an affair as Byron’s Hours of Idleness—indeed, these 
two poets offer many proofs of kinship. But Masters 
developed more slowly; already thirty years old when this 
first book appeared, he had reached thirty-four, with his 
sense of humor still in abeyance, when he put out a solemn 
blank-verse tragedy on the subject of that be-whiskered 
busy-body of pitiable history, Maximilian, so-called 
emperor of Mexico. 

Of course there was a drama in Mexico at that moment, 
but it did not follow academic lines. One would have 
expected a modern mind to find it, but Masters’ theories of 
poetic art were intensely academic, and even eight years 
later, in 1912, when he issued Songs and Sonnets under the 
pseudonym of Webster Ford, we find him writing such 
things as an Ode to Fame in the most approved all-hail-to- 
thee style. This book also fell flat, of course; and its 
author, at forty-four a failure as a poet, was in danger of 
becoming embittered when even his friend Bill Reedy sent 
back his classic poems; for he could contrast the silence 
around him with the réclame which was beginning to 
salute the imagists and other free-versifiers during 1913. 
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One can almost see the satiric smile with which he said 
to himself, “If that’s what they want, I'll give it to them!” 
But Spoon River, begun as a more or less satirical challenge 
to “the new movement,” soon caught him up and carried 
him out to the depths. For the first time he found a theme 
which drew upon his humor as well as his knowledge and 
fervor and sympathy; and a form which made him forget 
old-fashioned prejudices and thereby freed his art. By the 
time the world found him he had found himself. And it 
was a big discovery. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat certain things that were 
said of this book in the first flush of its success. It fulfilled 
the old time-honored principle: present a local group 
completely, in its heights and depths and averages, and 
you present the race as it is in every time and clime. 
Spoon River, with its humors and tragedies and common- 
places, ics strange interweavings of destiny, is precisely 
central Illinois, the very heart of Middle-west America; 
yet Lucretius or Omar or Li Po would recognize its types 
and incidents, and probably the poets of the twenty-fifth 
century will still pronounce it true. And not only true but 
beautiful, for the form of those terse little epitaphs is not 
only a perfect fit but that triumphant completion and ful- 
filment which marks the masterpieces of all the arts. 

Spoon River classed its author as essentially an epic poet 
—that is, a poet whose chief urge is to tell the tale of the 
tribe. And although Mr. Masters has written fine lyrics, 
most of his best poems emphasize the epic quality of his 
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vision. There be critics who aver that he has done nothing 
since Spoon River, but such a myopic verdict can come 
only from minds groping for details and blind to mass 
effects. Since Spoon River the very titles of his books have 
spread a large canvas; he has travelled down the Missis- 
sippi in The Great Valley, Toward the Gulf, Starved Rock and 
The Open Sea, with Domesday Book crossing the Atlantic 
and accepting the immensities of the World War. And 
although each of these volumes needs weeding out, each of 
them, except perhaps The Open Sea, contains a few essential 
and memorable poems which help to symmetrize and com- 
plete this poet’s record of our time and place. 

Throughout one is swept along by the man’s impas- 
sioned quest of truth. In this quest he is absolutely 
sincere and uncompromising; yet, though he admits 
humanity’s crimes, and lashes our smug and faulty civiliza- 
tion with laughter or even fury, one feels always the 
warmth of a big-hearted wistful sympathy with all God’s 
sorely tried and tempted creatures as they move about 
among illusions and are ignorantly stirred by appearances 
and dreams. He is the attorney for the defense before the 
bar of ultimate justice, admitting the strong case against 
his client but pleading the sadness and bitter irony of 
man’s endless struggle between beauty and sordidness. 

If he plies the whip on Thomas Rhodes and Editor 
Whedon, and stings with laughter Bryan and Mrs. 
Purkapile and the Reverend Percy Ferguson, he has a 
sympathetic smile for Daisy Frazer and Roscoe Purkapile 
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and “dear old Dick,” a wrench of the heart for Doc Hill and 
the pair at Perko’s, and a splendid burning candle-flare of 
beauty for Anne Rutledge and Lucinda Matlock, for the | 
husband and wife in Christmas at Indian Point, and a few 
other simple and loyal souls. And always one feels these 
more or less imperfect creatures cast into their true per- 
spective by the poet’s ever-present, clear-sighted sense of 
humor. It is a humor enoi mous, like Swift’s, in its satir- 
ical sweep and power, but more genial than that of the 
Queen Anne cynic. It permeates all his work, of course, 
and helps to make his portraits so intensely and sym- 
pathetically alive. But his sense of pity is just as keen, 
and the two in perfect unison sometimes combine to pro- 
duce a masterpiece of portraiture as marvellous as 
Velasquez, like S/ip-shoe Lovey, Archibald Higbie or 
Fiddler Fones. 
Indeed, the human tenderness of this often harsh poet, 
in his handling of such a battered bit of flesh and blood as 
Elinor Murray of the Domesday Book, cannot be too highly 
praised: in spite of her manifest and numerous slips and 
sins, he reveals her as nobody’s slave—a free and generous 
spirit capable of heights as well as depths, and escaping 
vulgarity by a certain inner flare of something like a 
hidden and hunted love of truth. The poet turns more) 
lights on her than Browning on Pompilia in The Ring ana} 
the Book, indulging too far his lawyer’s love of presenting} 
the complete and voluminous testimony of many wit- 
nesses. But, however over-laden, the book is a powerfu!}} 
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modern epic of democratic human averages; an episode of 
the eternal struggle of the race to save its soul, like 
Browning’s and every other epic that ever was written. 
To complain that much of it is prose masquerading as bad 
blank verse, and that even its best passages are guilty of 
excruciating banalities of style and technique, is as idle as 
criticism of a mountain. The mountain is there, imperfect 
in line, rough and craggy in detail; but massive and mighty 
as it rests broadly on the solid earth and lifts its austere 
brow into the clouds. 

But if Masters is fundamentally epic in the sweep of his 
vision, his prolific art indulges also other moods. Certain 
fine poems of more or less cosmic motive are epic corol- 
laries, no doubt—such things as The World’s Desire, The 
Loom, The Star, Silence, Worlds. And many poems about 
real or typical characters—Autochthon, William Marion 
Reedy, Cato Braden, Widow La Rue, Emily Brosseau, Sir 
Galahad and others—as well as out-door poems like Grand 
River Marshes, The Landscape, and the supremely joyous 
Lake Boats, may be classed as details of the story of his 
place and people which is this poet’s chief legacy to art. 

Sometimes his prolific genius is tempted by the past, 
and we have monologues from Shakespeare, Byron, 
Voltaire, and others. These are always interesting, 
whether one agrees or not with the poet’s analyses of 
motives. But such excursions are tangents from the main 
curve of his orbit, and when they are pursued too deliber- 
ately, as in certain dialogues in The Open Sea, which 
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elaborate the Brutus theme through the centuries, they 
become the most ineffective chapter of Mr. Masters’ 
artistic history. Occasionally, however, one finds an in- 
tensely vivid study of remote and alien character, as in 
that rather early lyrical ballad Saint Francis and Lady 
Clare, which has all the emotion of a personal song. 

Now and then the poet utters a real lyric cry. Poems 
like I Shall Never See You Again, Song of Women, Poor 
Pierrot, Recessional, My Light with Yours, Sounds Out of 
Sorrow, The Sign, make a strong bid for remembrance 
because their intense rhapsodic passion burns away all 
imperfections and sweeps the reader along in its flame of 
beauty unstudied and sincere. Even the poet’s technique, 
so often slipshod, has nobilities of its own at ecstatic 
moments. Perhaps the great thing about him is that he is 
capable of ecstasy, that he lives hard and deep, and knows 
the extremes, the agonies. Thus his art is since1e, con- 
vincing; one never doubts the emotion behind it. And to 
a poet who believes much may be forgiven. H. M. 


HAZEL HALL 


The death of Hazel Hall on the eleventh of May in 
Portland, Oregon, closed too early the brief career of a 
poet already widely known, and by those in tune with hei 
sensitive art deeply admired and loved. 

Hazel Hall was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1886, and 
brought by her parents to Portland in early childhood. 
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An infantile affliction, the result of accident or scarlet 
fever, made it impossible for her to walk, so that her 
knowledge of the world was gained mostly through shelter- 
ing windows from a wheeled chair. But her life was full 
and rich in spite of this, according to the report of her 
friends. Miss Ruth Hall writes: 


When anyone speaks of my sister as crippled I always feel rebellious, 
because she gave the impression of such abundant health. She enjoyed 
living immensely—her days were never long enough for all the activities 
she wished to press into them. Except that she did not walk, she was in 
good health until about six weeks before her death. 


For years her needle was a resource, and in part a 
support, and she was thirty years old before discovering 
that she could write poems which editors would print. An 
appearance in 1916 in the Boston Transcript led to others, 
among them Poerry; and later, in April, 1920, she began 
in this magazine the series of needlework poems which 
have been much quoted and are represented in The New 
Poetry. For a group of these called Repetitions, published 
in May, 1921, Miss Hall received our Young Poet’s Prize 
the following November, just about the time that the John 
Lane Co. (now Dodd, Mead & Co.) published her first 
book, Curtains. This was followed a year ago by Walkers, 
and she was preparing a third volume when death closed 
the record. 

Miss Hall’s affliction emphasized the spiritual trend of 
her thought; by denying her certain intimate experiences 
which tend to convince most people of life’s reality, it 
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compelled her to search her own mind and question its 
evidences. For her, life was a pageant—as though 
through a thin curtain she watched its procession of human 
shadow-shapes: 

And sometimes I forget what time has told, 

Hearing beneath the thud of feet a sound 

Articulate as the silence of the sea. 

I hear the furtive effort on the ground 


Of those who strive to find and struggle to hold 
The meaning of their own identity. 


She sewed life’s patterns with the stitches of her needle, 
and folded away its hours like a garment, making believe 
that it was quite enough to 

Sew a good seam up and down 
In white cloth, red cloth, blue and brown. 

And she sat in her window listening to the passing foot- 
steps, reading character by the fall of feet as delicately as 
Helen Keller does by the touch of hands. Never, perhaps, 


was any other poet so sensitive to the music and beat of 


walking, marching, dancing feet—the rhythm of the long 
procession dins into her ears, and steps on and out till it 
fills space and time. Her imagination is possessed by this 
unending march along the roadways of the world, symbolic 
of longer marches through infinite reaches of the soul; she 
must give a whole book to these Wa/kers whose walk leads 
so much further than they know. 

In this woman’s poetry, in short, there are emotional 


depths beyond the more obvious meanings—depths of 
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spiritual intuition, of wisdom discovered by feeling as well 
as thought. Through deprivation she has attained, 
through pain rejoiced, through hunger she has been fed. 
In a number of poems, including some of those opening 
this issue, which must today say her farewell, she has 
unconsciously expressed the triumph of her soul over the 
fate which tried in vain to fetter it. Perhaps nowhere 
more keenly than in this one, Hunger, from Walkers: 

I have known life’s hunger, 

Though by other name. 


It has been dream and singing, 
Faith and the whip of shame. 


Not until I listened 

lo sounds of a world swept by 
Did I learn to hear my own heart, 
And hear ail life in its cry. 


Not until the hunger 

Of all the world was blown 
Like a wind against my window 
Couid I name my own, 


rd I have learned that only 
This is not proved vain: 
Hunger by which a world is fed 
As 1 am fed by pain, 
With this brave utterance in our ears, we may fitly say 
hail and farewell as we commend Hazel Hall’s poetry to 
“the next age.” H. M. 
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REVIEWS 


HELEN HOYT’S LOVE-CYCLE 


Apples Here in My Basket, by Helen Hoyt. Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. 

Out of three or four sections in what might be a com- 
plete volume of her verse, Helen Hoyt here gives us only 
the love chapter, no doubt the most personal and signifi- 
cant. Her first book has thus the unity of a symphony, 
whose several movements express the various moods of a 
single theme. Similar small volumes might be made of her 
city and country poems, and of personal imaginings and 
speculations which have nothing to do with love. And 
doubtless those will follow, though a public prepared by 
the passionate fervor of these “guarded apples in fearful 
gardens” may prove less hospitable to poems of as fine 
texture but cooler aspect. 

Absolute simplicity and sincerity characterize every 
utterance of this poet. No single poem in the book strikes 
one as ““made”—each seems spontaneous and true, a 
quick response to the emotional urge; achieving sometimes 
high lyric beauty, or again an effect artistically less pene- 
trating and sure. Perhaps never in English, not even in 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese, has any woman poet put 
into song so frank and complete an expression of connubial 
rapture in the full flow and ebb of its overwhelming tides; 
yet one doubts whether the most squeamish reader will 
find any coarseness in the record, though occasionally, 
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especially in Withheld, one may feel inclined to smile at a 
lyric failure which becomes mere outcry. 

Usually Miss Hoyt, or more recently Mrs. Lyman, is a 
sure and practical craftsman. Almost always her art— 
free, intensely individual, untrammeled by conventions— 
responds adequately to the demand of feeling; and some- 
times the response is beautifully complete. Her touch is 
exquisite upon the little lighter moods of love—in many 
such poems as Name, The Letter, To Wake Your Dear in 
the Morning. Here, for example, is Stature: 

I must stand on tiptoe to reach your lips— 
I must stand on tiptoe to reach you, 


To reach the height of my own love. 
It is what I want, to have you tall. 


She strikes richer chords in such impassioned poems as 
Homage, The Garden, Detachment, Waking. Here is Gift: 


Sleep, sleep on 

Of the sleep I have given to you. 
I, out of my body, 

I have given you sleep. 

As to a babe milk, 

So I have given you 

At my breast sleep. 

I have given you weariness, 
I have given you stillness, 
Of your restless craving— 
Stillness. 


And there are poems of tragic intuition—Rain at Night, 
Babies Crying, The Sense of Death, and especially this one, 
The Crucified: 
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Passive, and yet it is not passive. 

There is no word to tell that droop of the head, 

That turned-away rapt face, those outstretched arms: 
Relinquishment, as of a woman yielding her body to love, 
To the embrace of him she may nowise refuse; 

Whose weakness, whose evil, whose unlove she sees, 

But takes not back her faith; 

Letting his will upon her be as her own will 

To its utmost of asking; 

Remembering, knowing as he cannot know, 

The ends, the issues of love, 

Yet without refusal of life or of death. 

So now on this drooping one blind vigors and lusts beget 
Blindly the far undreamed new perfect birth. 

Oh, more than any power 

Is the exceeding patience of that yielding, 

The sufferance of those spread arms of love. 


Helen Hoyt is of Puritan stock, but she has traveled a 
long way from Puritan taboos and reticences. In these 
days of the overloading of life with burden of doubts and 
questionings, it is refreshing to find a woman who dares to 
be glad, who accepts love with a song of rejoicing, like 
Rebecca or Rachel of old. Her delight gushes out—there 
is nothing timid or self-conscious about her poems, they 
are as natural as the morning song of a robin. “Leave all 
to life,” she says, “jocundly live with your life’’— 

Oh, do not fear your life, do not fear; 
Do not draw back when life draws near. 


Eagerly, wholly, as a bride to her lover, 
With joy, with desire, give yourself over! 


Happiness, even to the point of rapture, is after all simple; 
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it is merely acceptance instead of denial, giving instead of 
withholding. And freedom too is easy to the soul not 
afraid of bonds. 

Something like this is Helen Hoyt’s philosophy of life, 
and her ideas of art are akin to it. Art is her servant, not 
her master, and no doubt she makes too free with her 
technique at times. But freedom is better than constraint, 
and all her training and her literary friendships, since her 
first appearance in Poetry in 1913, have been in the very 
forefront of “the new movement.” She is a product of her 
time, and there is hope in her for new times. There is at 
least no evasion, no refusal of life;"and on the other hand 
no attitudinizing, no heroic pose in accepting so simple a 


thing. H. M. 


THAT BOTHERSOME DAUGHTER 
The Miller’s Youngest Daughter, by Grace Fallow Norton. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This poem has great charm. In fact, it positively 
coquettes with the reader. And the reader, being human, 
alternately gurgles and nods, muttering, “How true that 
is!” And I, having read the poem, find myself in this same 
mellow acquiescent state; and would much prefer falling in 
love with The Miller’s Youngest Daughter to being forced to 
criticize her charm, which, though authentic, is not of the 
highest order. For Miss Norton is, at times, too sure of e 
her audience. She seems to think that because her subject 
matter is delightful it will be acceptable no matter how it 
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is presented. She repeatedly writes stanzas containing 
false rhymes; this, if it were done once or twice, might be 
rather amusing, like a soubrette’s accidentally putting too 
much rouge on her cheeks. But when it is done on almost 
every page it becomes a distinct irritation. For instance: 
She bounded out of her new bed, 
Ran barefoot out of doors. 


“There’s the flower-bed,”” Ellen said, 
“And you say you like flowers.” 


“There’s the river-bed,” cried the other, 
Olive. “Try either of them, 

But don’t you dare find fault with father, 
Don’t you dare humble him!” 


However, it is because the poem has so very much to 
recommend it, that I keep wishing it had still more. As it 
stands, it has originality, humor, beauty, a light phi- 
losophy, a whimsical story, a refreshing variety of rhythms, 
and charm—a spectacular content for any poem. 

The originality and humor are interwoven—they are 
continually popping up in unexpected words and char- 
acterizations. For instance: 

The miller had two handsome girls, 
Good cooks, prayers, high-steppers. 
And again, they 
Sat down, wrapped well in hoods and shawls, 
Crying like three waterfalls. 

And the beauty and charm are in the story of the 

“bothersome little daughter,” who leaves the mill in order 
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to understand “everything chat is.” While she is away 
from the mill she sings songs for her daily bread. And it is 
these songs that, to me, fall short—they are not delicate 
enough. I think if Miss Norton had made her heroine 
sing exquisitely—for a “‘litcle white moon” child should 
sing particularly lovely things—the whole narrative might 
have achieved a distinction it lacks. There is only ne 
song of the six that is arresting, the one that close the 
book and contains its philosophy: 

Give me my daily hunger 

For my daily bread. 

Then give me another stronger 

Hunger, less quickly fed. 


Give me to hunger longer, 
Unstayed, uncomforted. 
Give me only hunger, 
And it shall be my bread. 
Marion Strobel 


SILVER TRUMPETS 


Sunrise Trumpets, by Joseph Auslander. Harper & Bros. 

The poet opens this book with a sonnet called Words. 
And this sonnet so aptly characterizes the rest of the poems 
that it serves as an announcement. I like to think of it in 
this way. I like to think of Mr. Auslander as a herald, in 
faun-colored doublet and hose, proclaiming the contents of 
his book by means of this delicate forerunner: 


Words with the freesia’s wounded scent I know, 
And those that suck the slow irresolute gold 
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Out of the daffodil’s heart; cool words that hold 
The crushed gray light of rain, or liquidly blow 
The wild bee droning home across the glow 

Of rippled wind-silver; or, uncontrolled, 

Toss the bruised aroma of pine; and words as cold 
As water torturing through frozen snow. 


And there are words that strain like April hedges 
Upward, lonely words with tears on them; 

And syllables whose haunting crimson edges 
Bleed: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” 

And that long star-drift of bright agony: 

“Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani!” 

Mr. Auslander is an adept at the use of words. He 
touches words surely and with exquisite minute variation. 
He fee/s words, they are not just a means of expression, and 
because of this sensitiveness, and his accurate rhymes and 
rhythms, his poems have a high quality of sound. They 
are a delight to the ear. Yet it is excess of this very 
sensuousness—this color and music carried to extremes— 
that makes some of the poems romantically pretty; as 
though the poet actually were arrayed in faun-colored 
magnificence. For instance, J Know a Place is no more 
than a sweet unimportant statement—no more than words 
with a decidedly artificial ring to them. 

Throughout, there is an abundance of “‘silver,”’ “pallor,” 
and “white;” and as most of the poems deal with the 
softer subjects—birds, April, the sentiment of tears, sleep, 
love, etc., Dawn at the Rain’s Edge, I Struck a Word—\ 
cannot help fearing that Mr. Auslander may go still further 
in softness, and end by striking only words. 
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At present, however, when he uses words with restraint 
and not as froth to hide a lack of 1deas—when he actually 
has something to say—he achieves beauty, ecstasy, and 
such distinction as in Invalid: 

She has the look of statues, having lain 
Many years in her bed, 

That was like a cave where pain 

Is gathered into corners and quieted. 


She has been lying so stretched out full length 
For many years till some 

Of the bed’s straight lassitude and strength 

Is in the cool white thing she has become. 


If now the violet and parsley bloom 
She asks nothing of these: 

She keeps in the pale area of her room 
Something saved over from old agonies. 


Marion Strobel 
A FLUTE-PLAYER 


Voyage, by Harold Vinal. Harold Vinal, Boston. 

Mr. Vinal has a light-winged fancy, a fine ear and a 
delicate touch. Also, as a publisher he has taste. Thus 
this thin book of lyrics is admirably in tone, and the tone 
is singularly even, like a flute played softly out-of-doors 
on a quiet day. 

If one yie'ds to the poet’s mood and demands no more, 
its influence is restful and soothing. And if a poet, having 
practiced his instrument until he knows it thorough'y, 
gives us the best that is in him, one has no right to demand 
more. The flute has not the richness of the violin, the 
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splendor and resonance of the cello, or the windy clamor 
of the horns; but it has its own quality of beauty, and a 
poet sensitive to that particular quality may fitly conform 
to its range and sing to its tune. 

About a third of these poems are sonnets, a form in 
which Mr. Vinal moves with more elasticity and freedom 
than some sonnetteers one might mention. But I like 
him better in quatrains. Ship Epic, while scarcely epic, 
has a light fleetness; She Sews is a good portrait sketch; 
and this one, Fountain Tassels, suggests the spray- 
shattering motion of fountains: 

Lift your silver, fountain—your tangled water, 
Your spent silver. Shake your bells, your spray; 


Pour out your streamers, fountain. Lift 
Your tassels in the wind. Let them sway. 


The statue yearns. Toss your aqucous tassels 
Up to the sky. Let your translucent rain 
Fringe your tree boughs. Let the long swans peck 
At your sashes, your streaming train. 


Toss your silver, fountain. The night wades deep; 
Now the swans rest their silk necks and doze 

Beyond your crystal shafts. Toss your pompoms, blow 
Your water-bugles over their repose. 


This is fine filigree workmanship. H. M. 


PEBBLES 


Granite and Alabaster, by Raymond Holden. Macmillan. 
The title of this book is too ambitious for these little 
essays in verse—reflective essays in which there is hardly 
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question of inspiration or poetic fire. However, one finds 
sympathetic observation of nature and a sensitive experi- 
ence of life expressed in smooth and quiet metrical forms. 
Sugaring is perhaps one of the best, or this sonnet about 
the earth’s pre-human history—Once, which opens the 
book: 

Once there was silt and gravel everywhere, 

And water running in great roaring floods; 

No feet on earth nor wings upon the air, 

Nor any green that could have promised buds. 

There was a vast ice-precipice withdrawing 

Slower than snails to a glittering cold rest 

About the uncertain pole, while waters gnawing 

At rigid rock made room for root and nest. 

Then some ancestral cell now lodged in me 

Went writhing gaily under the glacier tongue, 

Pastured upon a wild uncertainty. 

Now there are men. Life is no longer young. 

Now there is warm flesh and warm vocal breath. 

The only glacier is the shadow of death. 


H. M. 
VILDRAC VIA BYNNER 


A Book of Love, translated by Witter Bynner from the 

French of Charles Vildrac. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

To have caught from'another tongue something of the 
enchantment that a foreign language bears to an alien 
reader, alien no matter how closely one understands or 
sympathizes, to have transfused thought from French to 
English without losing’ its essential value, to have main- 
tained skilful continuity of such delicate balance that no 
original conceptions are blurred or too strongly accented— 
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these are no small achievements. But Mr. Bynner has 
done it. As he himself says, this Livre d’ Amour of Charles 
Vildrac stirred in him “congenial impulses,” and he has 
aptly fitted the labor to the impulse, the meticulous ac- 
complishment of literal translation to spiritual grace. 
The phenomenon of osmosis is perhaps a significant simile 
for the process of absorption by which M. Vildrac’s atti- 
tude of mind, and simplicity of speech, are made known; 
as though by a slow passing of substance through the 
porous separation of language until an equilibrium of 
solution is obtained. 

The predominant characteristic of M. Vildrac is his 
profoundly emotional entrance into the griefs, joys, monot- 
onies of others known or unknown, seen or intuitively 
perceived. So quiet, so modest is he in this sharing that 
one hesitates to call him cosmic, for the J in his poetry is 
a subliminal averted ego that, by becoming personal in 
expression, becomes thereby impersonal, general; retaining 
always the warm human color of immediate emotion. 
He aspires to the reconciliation of his spirit with that of 
all others, to a fused intelligent comprehension, or appre- 
hension at the least. He longs for pure adventure, truth 
in a long look, “‘a life having nothing in common with 
death.” His realism purposely gives way to idealism: 
I think of the Big White Bird, the irregular rhythm of 
flight, the forward struggle of belief; and M. Vildrac’s 
simplicity is strong against such an obvious comparison as 


that with Jean Richepin’s gull. 
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Vildrac via Bynner 


His reserve knows the tumultuous ache of imagination— 
of the pictures fantastic almost to grotesquerie, as in 4n 
Inn, that a life can hold in symbol. Melancholy and 
gentleness do not diffuse his fire; lines are instinct with the 
flame of love, the transmutation of hate to its counter 
effective, refusal to be dominated by ineffectual master- 
ies, the search for the essence of human relations, the 
warm kindling contact of life on life. 

These qualities come out in relief in the careful shadow- 
ing of Mr. Bynner, no corner is left dull and muddled. 
Yet unavoidably the rhythm in English is monotonous 
where the French rings toneful and subtle; and occasional- 
ly the literalness of the translation seems momentarily to 
lose the Gallic spontaneity of the original. Assonance 
and rhyme have been manufactured as in the French, 
ly followed. The result is there are few 
awkward gestures. 

There is not space to quote, yet I am tempted by lines 
like these: “Shadow already had taken my childhood”’; 
‘“‘A great sky alive over my lonely road”’; “Little steeple, 
sweet steeple, vineyards all together”’; and this: 

Two children together, 
Their bodies uncovered 
And huddled in a hollow, 
Like kittens. 

But it is not for single brilliant lines that one goes to 
Vildrac, but rather to renew contact with fresh and simple 


form studious 


things deeply loved, no less profound for their simplicity. 
Berenice Van Slyke 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE QUESTION OF STATE LAUREATES 


To the Editor: Let us hope the State of Illinois stays out 
of the laureate business. The habit of having poets 
laureate started with kings and queens; the job cut out for 
the laureate is to sing the praises of the kingdom, to be the 
cadenced and silver voice of its rulers, to put to music as 
best he can the words, “The king can do no wrong.” A 
decent and honest working laureate in IIlinois, for instance, 
would have been required to glorify Frank O. Lowden one 
year and Len Small the next year. Under constantly 
shifting governors and legislatures, the job of an Illinois 
laureate would be different from that of a laureate under 
a king or queen; in the latter case the laureate works his 
whole life for the same family. 

If we are to have legislatively created poets laureate in 
Illinois, it will mean that the members of the legislature 
will have to take up the study of poetry seriously and 
earnestly, and make thei: appointments of the poets 
laureate out of a competent knowledge and a cultivated 
taste, or else they will make the appointments with a view 
to votes or popularity. Or they may carelessly drift along 
with a dim idea that by what they are doing Illinois is 
going to grab off a little cheap glory as a state which stands 
for culture, art, and the higher and better things. 

Thirdly, it is probable that if the Illinois legislature goes 
in for having a poet laureate, it will do the same as 
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The Question of State Laureates 


Nebraska and other states have done. It will pay nothing; 
the compensation will be the badge of honor fastened on 
him by a state legislature; a few kind words, a little honor, 
and much hot air. In the first flush of satisfaction and the 
first buzz of discussion and chatter following the designa- 
tion of a Jaureate, the thing seems to work. But when it 
happens, as in the case of one western laureate, that he 
has to leave the state where he is laureate and go to 
Missouri to live and earn his way, it isn’t working out. 
The kings do it better; they at least pay the poet’s grocery 
bill and house-rent 

The legislature of Illinois has enough work, enough 
heavy responsibilities thac call for knowledge and caste, 
without going into the laureate business. The public high- 
ways, rivers and harbors, the schools and universities, the 
museums and parks, the prisons, jails and hospitals, are 
enough for the legislature to handle at present without 
trying to put some poor poet in a pickle. 

Carl Sandburg 


NEWS NOTES 


It is a pleasure to announce that the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
American book of verse published during the year 1923 has been awarded 
to New Hampshire, by Robert Frost. 

A year which included also Vachel Lindsay’s Collected Poems and 
Wallace Stevens’ Harmonium must have made any competent jury wish 
for three prizes instead of one. But “however individual! critics might 
have voted when confronted by this embarrassment of riches, there is no 
question but that Robert Frost is a poet of the highest distinction, whose 
name adds lustre to any honor which may be bestowed upon him. 
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The Open Road Press is a new enterprise which starts under endow- 
ment for the publication of works of art in poetry and prose. “Each 
manuscript qualified for publication” will be submitted to a board of 
editors consisting of: for New England, Robert Frost; for the Middle 
West, Vachel Lindsay; for the Southern Atlantic States, Hervey Allen; 
for New York City, Padraic Coium. 

The prospectus says: “Though the Press will favor poetry, it will con- 
sider manuscripts on any subject that concerns the imaginative life of the 
people of the United States.” Schuyler Jackson undertakes “the print- 
ing and distribution”’ of all books accepted, which will be placed on sale, 
in limited editions, in this country and England, the authors to receive all 
profits. The Printing House of William Edwin Rudge, at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., will do the work. 

The Buccaneer, a monthly journal of poetry, announces its intention to 
appear September first. William Russell Clark, who will be its editor, 
says that only reputable poems (sotto voce—please define a reputable 
poem!) will find a place in the magazine; that it is planned, in fact, as a 
medium for bringing reputable poems by unknown writers before the 
public. Its home will be in Dallas, Texas. 

With no intention of wet-blanketing Mr. Clark or any of the 
Buccaneer’s prospective readers, but because we happen to be concerned 
with the subject, we reprint a communication to the editor anent poetry 
magazines: 

“What is one to do about the poetry magazines which discontinue and 
then default on their subscriptions, and won’? return even solicited con- 
tributions? One hesitates to subscribe to new ones when one reads 
between the lines that these risks should be accepted without protest 
as a point of etiquette. Such a code gives the public a distrust of poetry 
magazines in general.” 

The writer of the above excepts from her strictures “the gloriously 
honest Lyric West,” which wound up its affairs in orderly fashion before 
extinguishing its light. 

The Poetry Club of the University of Chicago has issued the first 
(May) number of its new monthly, The Forge. The editor is Gladys 
Campbell, associates are George H. Dillon and Bertha Ten Eyck James, 
and there is a list of thirty-three “contributing editors” besides a faculty 
“advisory board” of five members. Maurice Lesemann leads off with a 
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News Notes 


New Mexico poem, and the average of quality in poems by the seventeen 
contributors is high for a students’ magazine. However, The Forge is not 
for students only—“it will publish the verse of poets everywhere,” 
though it aims especially at “that large scattered group of young poets to 
whom we must look for the poetry of the future.” 

The recent Poetry Issue of The Occident, the organ of Associated 
Students of the University of California, is a creditable number. It 
includes poems by graduates—Idella Purnell, Hildegarde Flanner, David 
Greenhood, and others—as well as by students. Years of technical 
training—by Witter Bynner, W. W. Lyman and cthers—show in the 
quality of the workmanship. 

For the benefit of those readers to whom the news is still news, Poetry 
is pleased to announce the marriage, on March twentieth at Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, of Jessie Rittenhouse and Clinton Scollard. 

Miss Dorothy Dow informs us that she lives in Lockport, Ill., not in 
Winchester, as we stated in the May Notes. 


Miss Hazel Hall, who died in May, is editorially noticed on page 210. 

Miss Grace Fallow Norton, of New York but resident in Paris for a few 
recent years, is the author of The Sister of the Wind, The Miller’s 
Youngest Daughter, and other books of verse (Houghton Mifflin Co.). 
Both author and publishers have apologized to Porrry for the omission 
of the usual credit in the latter book, the entire poem having been first 
published under our copyright last July. 

Miss Elizabeth Roberts, now living in New York, is the author of 
Under the Tree (B. W. Huebsch). It is a pleasure to record recent im- 
provement in her health. 

Mr. Louis Golding, an English poet, has been published in this country 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Miss Louise Driscoll, of Catskill, N. Y., is the author of The Garden of 
the West and Garden Grace (Macmillan Co.). 

Antoinette De Coursey Patterson (Mrs. T. H. H.), of Philadelphia, is 
the author of Undine and The Son of Merope and Other Poems (H. W. 
Fisher & Co.). 

Louise Redfield (Mrs. Donald Peattie) has been living in the South 
since her marriage, her latest address being Clarendon, Va. 

Mr. Ralph Cheever Dunning is an American poet resident in Paris. 
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Jessie Bothwell Tull (Mrs. Clyde T.) lives in Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
where her husband is in the faculty of Cornell College. 

The following poets are new to our readers, and so far as we know none 
has published a book: 

Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Wilder has been, during the past year, a 
graduate student at Radcliffe and editor of the girls’ page of The Youth’s 
Companion. 

Miss Phyllis Jackson, of Vernon, Ind., is a teacher of English and 
dramatics. 

Miss Belle Turnbull lives in Colorado Springs; Mr. Edmond Dorset in 
Camden, N. J.; and Mr. Samuel Heller in Providence, R. I. 
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